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Right 


Frances G. Roberts 


Once a waitress and now executive of a chain of restaurants in New York City, 

who knows from experience the handicaps which women face when labor laws 

are made applying to women only. Mrs. Roberts is the next. speaker on the 

Woman's Party radio program, and will be heard over the Blue Network of 

the National Broadcasting Company Wednesday, October 23, from 5 to 5.15 
P. M., Eastern standard time. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 

by SmNaTOR GeRALD P. Nysg, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRaDy 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 


It All Depends 


HE controversy that is raging in Wisconsin, New Jersey and Maryland 
"Twi regard to married women teaching in the public schools would 

seem to indicate a need for a little clear thinking as to the purpose of 
the public school system. Certain superintendents of schools and certain 
school commissioners appear to believe that the primary function of the 
public schools is to provide a means to a livelihood for young, unmarried 
women, more especially for those who have just been graduated from the 
normal schools. Older and more experienced women teachers, if married, 
are regarded by these gentlemen as exhibiting a most untoward selfishness if 
they persist in holding their positions while some of the young normal school 
graduates are out of a job. 

It is refreshing, under these circumstances, to learn that Mr. R. W. Bard- 
well, Superintendent of Schools in Madison, Wisconsin, holds a different 
opinion. He apparently believes that the object of the public school system 
is to educate children, a most original idea, and for this reason he wishes to 
retain in the service of the Madison schools the older and more experienced 
married women teachers, even if by so doing a few inexperienced normal 
school graduates are temporarily deprived of a job. This is a novel and 
interesting viewpoint and one worthy of consideration. 

Millions, nay billions, of dollars are expended annually in the United 
States on teachers’ salaries. Is it proper that this money should be paid to 
women whose only claim upon it is that they are good teachers? Superin- 
tendent Bardwell maintains that efficiency in the profession of teaching and 
not the need for a job should determine the tenure of office for a teacher in 
the public schools. 

If one believes that the purpose of the public schools is to educate children, 
it follows as the night the day that Mr. Bardwell is right, for the teacher is 
the corner-stone of the whole system; but if one holds on the contrary that 
the public schools are a sort of eleemosynary institution designed to provide 
salaries for young, inexperienced, normal school graduates, then it must be 
confessed that Mr. Bardwell is wrong. 

It all depends upon the point of view. 


The Opposition Pleads for Us 


ORD comes to us through The Vote (London, England) that when a 
jury was being sworn in at the Old Bailey recently, in a case in 
which a man was charged with a serious offense against a girl, the 
defending counsel challenged all the women called to serve. The Recorder 
asked if the objection was on the ground of their sex, and the counsel replied 
“yes.” The Recorder then said that he objected to the practice, but he could 
not stop it, and the women were replaced by men jurors. 

The Vote comments on the situation as follows: 

“We hope there will be a question in Parliament on this subject; and if 
there is any doubt about the matter an Amending Bill to the Jury Act should 
be passed through all its stages without delay, providing that, if any woman 
member of a jury is challenged in cases similar to the one at the Old Bailey 
last week, her place shall be taken by another woman. All fair-minded people 
will agree that in such cases women ought to be on the jury. The girl against 
whom the offense was stated to have been committed had to be present and to 
give evidence, and this is all the more difficult when there are only men on 
the bench and only men on the jury. The plaintiff has as much right to justice 


the defendant.” 


In this concluding sentence The Vote sums up the whole case for women 
jurors. The fundamental reason why women should be permitted, nay be 
required, to serve on juries is because with a jury made up of men alone the 
ends of justice cannot be achieved. 

The counsel in the case referred to feared the viewpoint of women on 
matters of sex. He desired to protect his client from the judgment which 
women as a group would render with regard to crimes committed by men 


| against young girls. We submit that no stronger argument could be presented 


in favor of women serving on juries than that implied by the opposition of the 
counsel for the defense. 

If the viewpoint of women as a sex is different from that of men, surely 
no woman can be tried by a jury of her peers unless women as well as men 
are in the jury box. 
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Tentative Convention Program Fixed 


ennial national convention of the 

Woman’s Party was planned by 
the national committee on convention 
arrangements at a meeting at head- 
quarters on October 7. 

According to this program, the conven- 
tion will be called to order by Jane Nor- 
man Smith, chairman of the National 
Council, at 2 P. M. on Friday, December 
6, at Alva Belmont House. That after- 
noon the national and State work for 
Equal Rights will be discussed, and the 
State chairmen, the chairman of the Con- 
gressional Committee, and the legislative 
secretary will give their reports. 

A reception to the delegates and mem- 
bers of the National Council will be given 
that evening by the District of Columbia 
Branch. In addition to being a recep- 
tion for the visiting members, this func- 
tion will also be in the nature of a house- 
warming at the new headquarters, called 
Alva Belmont House in honor of the 
donor of the home who is the president 
of the National Woman’s Party. 


‘ TENTATIVE program for the bi- 


The international work of the National 
Woman’s Party will be discussed Satur- 
day morning, the meeting beginning at 
10 A. M. The Committee on International 
Action will report, and work for ‘the 
adoption of the Equal Rights Treaty by 
the nations of the world will be discussed. 
A convention on equality in nationality 
laws to be proposed at the conference on 
the codification of international law next 
Spring will be offered for consideration. 
The convention will decide whether to 
affiliate with the Open Door Interna- 
tional, organized to work internationally 
for economic equality. 

Following this discussion, national offi- 
cers will be elected for the ensuing two 
years. 

Alva Belmont House will be dedicated 
to the Equal Rights movement with ap- 
propriate ceremonies Saturday afternoon, 
with a tea following the dedication. 

A dinner will be given that night at 
some Washington hotel, with the District 
of Columbia Branch in charge. 


Sunday morning is left free for com- 
mittee meetings which may be necessary, 
or for the delegates to use as they prefer. 

A memorial service in honor of Em- 
meline Pankhurst, British Feminist who 
so profoundly influenced the Feminist 
thought of the world, will be held Sunday 
afternoon. Marie Moore Forrest, pageant 
director, will be in charge of the cere- 
monies. 

Attending the meeting at National 
Headquarters on October 7 were Jane 
Norman Smith, Florence Bayard Hilles, 
Mrs. Stephen Pell, Nina Allender, Mrs. 
Forrest, Mabel Vernon, Mrs. Pmile Ber- 
liner, Mabel Law, Mrs. Andrew Stewart, 
and Mabel Van Dyke, chairman of the 
Young Women’s Council. | 

At this meeting chairmen of several 
committees were appointed: Mrs. Hilles, 
convention finance; Mrs. Wymond Brad- 
bury, social activities; Mrs. Stewart, 
credentials; Mrs. Edmund Brannan, hos- 
pitality. Miss Van Dyke was named vice- 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
the Pankhurst memorial. 


— Tests of Equal Rights Laws Planned 


DEQUACY of State Equal Rights 
A laws covering specific points to 
| protect married women teachers 
from inequalities in the public school sys- 
tems may be made in three States soon. 

In Wisconsin, where there is a State 
Equal Rights law establishing equality 
between men and women in every aspect 
except industrial legislation, in New 
Jersey, where there is a law providing 
for equality in opportunity and pay be- 
tween men and women teachers, and in 
Maryland, where there is a law estab- 
lishing equality between men and women 
teachers, discriminations against mar- 
ried women teachers have recently been 
brought to light. In Wisconsin also, 
according to Zona Gale, there is in her 
home town, Portage, a discrimination in 
pay against all women teachers, married 
or unmarried. 

If the boards of education concerned do 
not change their policies, it is considered 
more than likely that court tests will 
be made to see if such Equal Rights laws 
as prevail in these States do not protect 
married women teachers from dismissal 
because of marriage and from lower pay. 

HE situation in Madison, the Capital 

of Wisconsin, is described as follows 
in the Wisconsin State Journal of Sep- 
tember 18: 

“Marriage of eight Madison teachers 
during the past Summer vacation revived 
discussion of a long standing problem at 
Tuesday night’s session of the school 
board. 


“Tt revealed that the retirement of 
H. W. Pickford from the board has not 
séttled the question of retaining such 
teachers on the Madison faculty. It 
showed further, however, that Mr. Pick- 
ford’s successor, Professor W. G. Rice, 
holds an opinion on the question at vari- 
ance with that of his predecessor and that 
Superintendent R. W. Bardwell believes 
each individual case should be considered 
on its merits without applying a fixed 
rule. 


“The board disclosed agreement, never- 
theless, that marriage of teachers during 
the school year should be discouraged. 
It has been a standing rule that marriage 
during the term is tantamount to resig- 
nation at the end of the school year, but 
it did not cover the problem of teachers 
re-engaged in June, and marrying during 
the Summer. 

“The discussion arose over the recom- 
mendation of Superintendent Bardwall 
that the eight teachers be carried on the 
payrolls under their new names and it 
was adopted with the reservation that the 
superintendent ‘apply the measuring rod’ 
for the next year. 

“H. C. Schenk and Glenn Stephens held 
that the problem is a serious one. 

“<‘Tt is basically unfair,’ Mr. Schenk 
said, ‘that any girl who wants to make 
teaching a life profession be required to 
compete with married women for her job 
and it is a policy that ought not to be 
encouraged.’ 

“Professor Rice expressed the opinion 


that it might be well for every bride to 
take a year’s leave before resuming her 
profession, but he said, ‘I am not con- 
vinced that there is any generic reason 
for discrimination against married teach- 
ers.’ 

DISTRACTING INFLUENCE 

“<Tt is true that marriage is a distract- 
ing influence, but there are many other 
distractions of equal seriousness. Mar- 
riage, on the other hand, may help a girl 
to become a better teacher. It is a well 
known fact that some women are made 
more human by marriage.’ 

“Superintendent Bardwell questioned 
the wisdom of a fixed policy, holding the 
situation shoulti be regarded entirely 
from the standpoint of teaching efficiency. 

“The eight teachers whose marriages 
caused the discussion are Laura E. Ander- 
son, now Laura A. Netrud; Elizabeth Fin- 
stand, now Elizabeth F. Nieman; Helen 
M. Finstad, now Helen F. Ralph; Helen 
Koeller, now Helen K. Loder; Mabel I. 
Moore, now Mabel M. Day; Myrtle Stock- 
ing, now Myrtle 8S. Bush; Margaret M. 
Thomas, now Margaret T. Beichl; and 
Pearle E. Wilson, now Pearle W. Bil- 
horn.” 

The Capital-Times, Madison, commented 
editorially as follows: 

“The opposition of the city board of 
education to the employment of married 
teachers in Madison public schools pre- 
sents a curious anomaly. 

“The criticism proceeds from the theory 
that the unmarried teacher has a vested 
right in the grade school educational pro- 
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fession, and that if she is displaced by a 
married woman she is placed in an unfair 
economical position. 

“Such reasoning strikes us as purely 
selfish. The question of fitness to teach 
is not even opened. It would seem that 
that question would be the first one to 
be raised; and that serious and complete 
study be made of the relative value in the 
school-room of a woman with children of 
her own and the woman whose whole 
knowledge of child psychology and train- 
ing is gleaned from text books and lecture 
courses. 

“It may be that such a study would 
disclose that the unwed teacher is su- 
perior, but until definite conclusions have 
been reached on this matter it appears 
the height of selfishness for any single 
group to claim special prerogatives in our 
public schools. 

“There is another angle to the situation 
that calls for thought. During the de- 
bate at this week’s meeting of the board 
of education, much was made of the fact 
that during the past summer eight teach- 
ers were married during the vacation 
period and asked to have their names 
changed on the payroll. One of the board 
members declared that the marriage of 
teachers during vacation is only a means 
of circumventing the rule. The implica- 
tion was that by dishonest means these 
eight culpable souls were trying to gain 
an unfair advantage oyer their unmar- 
ried sisters. 

“Tt seems to us ludicrous that such a 
hubbub be raised over eight women’s ‘dis- 
honesty’ when not a voice was raised to 
protest the real and enormous dishonesty 
and greed of a system which forces these 
eight women to continue with their work 
even though married. Under a just sys- 
tem none of these eight would have been 
compelled to leave a home which a hus- 
band’s income, as at present, is unable to 
maintain. 

“Tf the city board of education is look- 
ing for real culprits, let it look to the 
eight—or eighty—great combinations of 
wealth which are yearly exacting a trib- 
ute from the public, and yearly taking 
unfair economic advantage over the un- 
married teachers and the married as well. 

“These should be the real targets of 
our indignation—the system itself, and 
not its helpless victims.” 

The Capital-Times seems to ignore 
utterly the fact that many married women 
want to support themselves, and that they 
do not dream at all of a “system” under 
which their husbands earn all the family 
living while they enjoy leisure. Married 
women are coming more and more to feel 
that the kind of “system” they would like 
would be one in which they and their hus- 
bands earn livings and the husbands have 
more leisure as a result to spend with 


their wives and children. 


HE Maryland situation came to the 

attention of the Maryland State 
Branch of the National Woman’s Party 
through a news account in the Ellicott 
City (Maryland) Times of September 5, 
which reported that the Howard County 
School Board had gone on record as op- 
posed to the employment of married wom- 
en as teachers. The resolution adopted 
by the board, on proposal of Superintend- 
ent Woodland C. Phillips, read: 


“In justice to those single girls 
who are being educated at the State 
Normal School and other institutions 
of higher learning for the teaching 
profession, we cannot afford to con- 
tinue to employ married women as 
teachers in our public schools, 

“We, therefore, serve notice on all 
single female teachers now in the 
school teaching service that should 
they decide to marry while in the ser- 
vice, their positions may automati- 
cally be considered vacant and the 
board will proceed immediately to fill 
their positions.” 


™“ORA G. OGLE conferred with the 
Legislative Reference Bureau in Bal- 
timore, and was told that the ruling would 
be null and void under the law unless ap- 
plied to married men as well as married 
women. 

Almira Sweeten, an officer of the Mary- 
land State Branch of the Woman’s Party, 
then wrote to Thomas H. Robinson, At- 
torney General of Maryland, asking an 
opinion on the validity of the ruling of 
the Howard County School Board. In 
her letter she said: 

“As a resident, voter and taxpayer of 
Howard County, I object to this on the 
grounds that it is illegal, as I interpret 
the law that was passed in 1924. 

“T have been intensely interested in 
public schools. In 1919 I maintained a 
public school at my expense for one year 
and for more than four years I gave the 
use of the building to the county, free of 
expense. 

“As I am most interested in work 
among women, I should dislike to see any 
woman that is competent to teach, pre- 
vented from doing so. Therefore, I am 
asking you as Attorney General to give 
me a ruling on the following law, Article 
77, Section, 91, of the Maryland Code, act 
of 1924, Chapter 233.” | 

Assistant Attorney General Willis R. 
Jones replied that the Attorney General 
does not furnish official opinions except 
to officers and departments of the State 
government. 

Helen Elizabeth Brown, legal adviser 
of the Maryland Branch, then wrote the 
following letter to the Howard County 
Board of Education: 

“It has been brought to the notice of 
the Maryland Branch of the National 


Equal Rights 


Woman’s Party that the Howard County 
Board of Education has passed a reso- 
lution ‘banning the employment of mar- 
ried teachers, and providing that the mar- 
riage of a now unmarried teacher is suf- 
ficient cause for dismissal.’ 

“This organization was amused and 


somewhat curious concerning your quaint 
notion that Howard County children 
should receive their education solely at 
the hands of spinsters and bachelors, as 
that could be the only legal effect of your 
edict. 

“However, if by any chance, this reso- 
lution was aimed at women teachers and 
not intended to include men, allow us to 
call to your attention Chapter 233 of the 
Laws of Maryland of 1924, codified as 
Section 91 of Article 77, Bagby’s An- 
notated Code of Maryland: 


“ ‘Tt shall be unlawful for the State 
Superintendent of Schools or any of 
his assistants, and for the Board of 
School Commissioners of Baltimore 
City, or for any superintendent or 
assistant employed by said Commis- 
sioners, and for any superintendent 
or commissioner of public education 
in any of the counties or municipal 
corporations of the State of Mary- 
land, and for any assistants employed 
by them or either of them, to make 
any distinction or discrimination in 
favor of or against any teacher who 
may be employed in any of the pub- 
lic schools of this State, or of the 
City of Baltimore, or of the various 
counties or municipal corporations 
of this State, on account of sex, it 
being the intent and purpose of this 
Act that the provisions thereof shall 
apply with reference to the appoint- 
ment, assignment, compensation, pro- 
motion, transfer, dismissal and all 
other matters pertaining to the em- 
ployment of teachers in the public 
schools of the State of Maryland, the 
City of Baltimore and the various 
counties and municipal corporations 
of the State of Maryland.” 


“Incidentally, it is only fair to inform 
you that this organization will use every 
effort to see that this law is enforced.” 


Nothing further has been heard of the 
situation there. 


N New Jersey, married women teachers 

of Gloucester County have been pro- 
testing against a ruling under which all 
teachers except married women got in- 
creases in salary. Equa. Ricurts has not 
at this writing heard the results of their 
hearing before the Gloucester County 
Board of Education, but it seemed cer- 
tain that if a favorable ruling was not 
made, the case would be taken to the 
courts for a test under the State law 
providing Equal Rights for teachers. 
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Why Women Work 


en in industry with the simple state- 
ment of a fact—namely, that more 
than eight and one-half million women 
are engaged in gainful occupation. Among 
the great industrial problems that con- 
front the thoughtful person today, none 
is more vital in its import than that plain 
statement of figures. This large number 
of women gainfully employed and her 
present Status in the industrial field 
stands out as of tremendous importance 
and must command the attention of the 
group which this meeting represents. 
This new economic status has created 
a number of new problems so far-reach- 
ing in their consequences that they call 
for the careful, yes, may we say prayer- 
ful, consideration of all persons giving 
intelligent interest to social and economic 
problems. I say prayerful consideration, 
as well as careful because the new prob- 
lems to be met are objects of concern to 
church as well as State. In fact this 
whole problem of women in industry is 
in a particular way our own problem in- 
volving as it does the very fundamentals 
of normal family life and the great pur- 
pose of creation as we accept it. 


Whether it is the normal condition or 
not, we must face the facts as they are 
and consider them frankly rather than 
hide our heads ostrich-fashion, and talk 
of conditions as they ought to be. Whether 
it is the normal condition or not the 
fact is that women are permanently estab- 
lished in great numbers in the industrial 
field and have become keen competitors 
of men in numerous occupations..... 


Our figures tell us that approximately 
one wage earner in five is a woman. There 
is nothing to be gained by maintaining 
the attitude that “woman’s place is the 
home.” It is not an effective answer 
in the face of the fact that what sem- 
blance of a home many of us possess de- 
pends upon the money we earn. 

When we are met with the statement 
that more than eight and one-half million 
women work naturally the question 
arises, “Why do so many women work?” 
Ask yourself the question, ask those about 
you why women work, go over in your 
mind the women whom you know who are 
gainfully employed. It matters not 
whether your list is mainly of the skilled 
and professional group or of the unskilled 
and semi-skilled class, I dare say your 
own experience will bear out the answer 
that professional investigators have given 
to the question why women work. We 
work that we may live. Your own experi- 
ence and a check-up of the women and 
girls of your acquaintance will furnish a 
fair cross section of the answer to “why 
women work.” How many persons do 
you know who work solely because of 
the much discussed career or as a means 


| ET us start our conference on wom- 


Excerpts from the speech made on Octo- 
ber 2 at the convention of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, Washington, 
D. C., by Elizabeth Morrissy, Professor 


of Economics, College of Notre Dame 
of Maryland. 


of “self-expression” apart from a means 
of livelihood? Yes, you may know some, 
but I am confident that the percentage is 
small if placed squarely against the total 
number on your list of acquaintances. 
The young factory worker who finds 
her place in mill or shop is not seeking 
self-expression but rather a means to fur- 
nish herself with the crude necessities 
of life, or perhaps a chance to eke out 
a pitifully inadequate family income. The 
women in the Passaic mill district pro- 
tested the law against night work for 
women not because they craved a career 
in the mill, but solely because they found 
it quite impossible to feed and clothe 
their family on the $18 or $20 found in 
the pay envelope of the head of the house. 
Social changes of the past fifty years 
and more especially of the past twenty 
years have made a complete upheaval in 
the status of the working women. Whether 
we approve the change or not, we must 
face the fact that as far as we can see, 
this new status is a permanent thing and 
must be considered with that in mind. 


T is no new thing for women to work. 

Go back as far as. you will in your 
historical background and you will find 
the women of the tribe or clan or family 
busy, as now, in preparing the food and 
clothing for their group. The textile and 
needle trades are lineal descendants of 
the hand loom and spinning wheel. The 
real problem is not that women work, 
they have always done that, but that 
under modern conditions the work is 
done, not in the shelter of the home but 
abroad in the factory or office. With the 
advent of the factory system women were 
brought into active competition with men 
and the adjustment has not been without 
its atendant evils and difficulties..... 

Whatever the cause, it is evident that 
there is little to be done in the home as 
compared with former days. It becomes 
an economic necessity for the women and 
girls to seek employment outside the 
home, sometimes to help out with a too 
small family income, more often perhaps 
to become entirely self-supporting. What 
chance is there for the average girl to 
remain a dependent in the home when the 
family wage-earner brings home a weekly 
envelope of perhaps $20 or a monthly 
return of $100 to $150? 

True, you may quickly come back with 
the answer that this low wage of the 
men is due at least in part to the pres- 
ence of large numbers of women in indus- 


try. Granted that this is true, the whole 
becomes a vicious circle, the more women 
workers, the lower the wage scale of the 
men, the lower the wage scale of the men, 
the more women workers. What is to 
break that deplorable circle? Under pres- 
ent conditions, viewed merely from the 
economic side, it cannot be expected that 
women, themselves in want, should stay 
out of the industrial strife because their 
entrance has an unfavorable reaction on 
the wages of men. The action of any 
smal] group would be entirely ineffectual 
and no large group could be expected to 
take concerted action. I am offering no 
solution. I am merely aiming to state 
the problem from the point of view of 
a woman gainfully employed. 

That women in industry furnish a con- 
stant ready supply of cheap labor to com- 
pete with male labor at less than a living 
wage is a truism. Of the more than eight 
and a half million women gainfully em- 
ployed less than one-quarter of a million 
have the protection of organization. Why 
doesn’t she organize? Why does she 
underbid in the wage scale competition? 


_ Why doesn’t she play the game according 


to the rules laid down by the best tradi- 
tions of labor? My answer is simply— 
and I say it with all due respect—because 
she is a woman with the hopes and dreams 
and interests of a woman she does not 
consider her place in the industrial field 
as permanent. Because of this expecta- 
tion that their industrial life is transitory 
they are unwilling to spend long years 
in apprenticeship, they accept positions 
requiring little if any training, low-paid 
blind alley jobs entered into without u 
thought to the fact that they lead nowhere. 
All the monotony and drudgery is ignored 
in accepting each position because deep 
down in the heart is the trust that that 
type of work will be of short duration. 

For the same-reason she is less inter- 
ested in trade organization. Sacrificing 
for the group in view of advantages to 
be harvested years ahead does not seem 
vital to her. She is an individualist in 
the industrial world. The solidarity of 
interest that has been developed among 
large groups of men has made slow 
growth among women workers, who ex- 
pect to be in the industrial field only for 
a limited time. 

This theory commonly accepted, that 
women are transients in the industrial 
field is entirely contradicted by cold facts 
but that does not alter the statement 
that the average woman worker does not 
expect to be a permanent fixture in the 
industrial machine. The actual figures 
show that 47.5 per cent. of women em- 
ployed are over 25 years of age and 25.1 
per cent. are past 45 years. 

She may marry but our statistics tell 
us that that does not necessarily remove 
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her from our field of study. In the cities 
where intensive studies have been made 
over one-half of the women gainfully em- 
ployed were or had been married. Three- 
fifths of them were living with wage- 
earning husbands. Four-fifths were main- 
taining homes of their own. Two-fifths 
of the mothers among them were engaged 
in work outside the home. | 

The thought may come to you that 
these figures represent a certain group 
of women who prefer to work after mar- 
riage rather than to assume the usual 
responsibilities of family life. But the 
figures I am quoting are taken from a 
survey made in such cities as Passaic, 
New Jersey, and Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania. To those of you reasonably fa- 
miliar with industrial history, the name 
of Passaic does not call to mind a group 
of women shirking their normal respon- 
sibilities for the added comforts and luxu- 
ries of modern life. Passaic recalls rather 
hard-working mothers caring for a family 
during the day and toiling in the mills 
and factories on night shift in an earnest 
effort to piece out the low wage of the 
father and thus furnish at least the neces- 
sities to her growing family. .... 


Ts be sure there are women who work 
when there is no real economic need. 
The number is slight in comparison with 
the total number employed, however. Nor 
does this group present our most difficult 
problems. Because women are looked 
upon as transients, employers are not 
willing to pay at the same rate as for 
men. Because they are unorganized, 
their bargaining power is weak. Because 
of their expectations previously referred 
to, they accept poor working conditions, 
low wages, blind-alley jobs. All this does 
not change the answer to our primary 
question, “why women work.” They work 
that they may have the necessities and 
some of the comforts of life and frequent- 
ly that they may care for those dependent 
upon them. 

What do these millions of women gain- 
fully employed do? Statistical abstracts 
do not make entertaining material but it 
is of interest to note briefly the area cov- 
ered by women in industry. We have so 
long associated certain occupations in 
our minds as “woman’s work.” We in- 
clude in that classification the age-old 
task of home-making, nursing, teaching, 
and domestic service, and accept these as 
women’s work, Well and good; these oc- 
cupations still give gainful employment to 
large numbers as our charts and tables 
show, but those charts and tables warn 
us to be careful lest we make a too narrow 
limit of what we include in woman’s 
work, if we mean by that the work 
she is actually doing under present in- 
dustrial conditions. “The old order 
changeth”; the process of change began 
when, with the advent of machinery, wom- 
en took their places in the food and tex- 


tile factories. The complete revolution 
came when the World War completely ex- 
ploded the theory that women should or 
could be relegated to any limited type 
of occupation. Her actual and potential 
ability to fill any number of positions is 
recognized in more and more fields. Em- 
ployers report where light machinery can 
be used there is practically no depart- 
ment in which women cannot be trained 
to do the same work as men. Where 
neatness and rapidity are requirements 
they frequently prove more efficient in 
machine operation than men. Labor- 
saving inventions and machinery now 
make comparatively light work of jobs 
formerly requiring the greater strength 
of a man and as a result we find women 
not alone in the textile and needle trades 
but in the manufacture of furnaces, today 
making furniture, rubber manufactures, 
clay industries, and hosts of others hardly 
included in the proverbial “woman’s 
work.” 

A comparison of 1910 and 1920 statis- 
tics show a decided trend cityward and 
in such occupations as city industrial life 
offers to women. Using the figures based 
on the 1920 census, we find briefly that 
of every hundred women gainfully em- 
ployed 13 are engaged in agriculture, 
forestry and kindred occupations, 23 in 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, 
two in transportation, one in telephone 
exchanges, seven in professions, 25 in per- 
sonal and domestic service, 16 in clerical 
occupations, and 11 self-employed. 

The chief problem of women in indus- 
try centers largely about the wage-earner 
in the city industry. This group repre- 
sents close to four million who are en- 
gage in manufacturing and mechanical 
industry and clerical work mostly in 
large cities. These millions constitute a 
real problem; first, because in failing to 
overcome the difficulties incident to ad- 
justing themselves to city living condi- 
tions and the attempt to live a normal 
home life under abnormal conditions, 
they are quick to find compensations in 
less wholesome ways; and second, because 
of the precarious nature of their employ- 
ment. Dependent as most of them are 
on the weekly wage envelope, they are 
weak in bargaining power and compete 
against each other and against male 
workers in their effort to hold a position. 
They are living too close to the poverty 
line to be able to take any chance or to 
hold out for better pay or decent work- 
ing conditions. 

It is this group that comes most di- 
rectly in competition with men. They 
have, invaded so many new fields success- 
fully that they have awakened a very 
definite resentment on the part of the 
competing male workers. A very normal 
reaction to be sure, on the part of the 
men who see their wage scale lowered, 
their union organization disrupted, per- 
haps their very job threatened, and the 


Equal Rights 


dread spectre of unemployment facing 
them as a result of this invasion of 
women. .... 


N the pamphlet, “Women In Industry,” 
the Reverend R. A. McGowan makes 
the statement based on census figures and 
independent observation three- 
fourths of our Catholic women have been 
at some time gainfully employed and that 
probably at any given time one in four 
of our number is doing gainful work. We 
should then be especially fitted to grasp 
the realities of the problems and difficul- 
ties involved. Surely many of those pres- 
ent have had experience of a practical 
kind in some branch of the industrial 
field, some of us are still actively a part 
of the group we are discussing. We ap- 
proach the whole question of gainfully 
employed women, not as a mere academic 
study, but as one with which we have 
had real contacts. .... 

After our brief consideration of the 
field of the more than eight and one-half 
women gainfully employed in a broad 
range of diversified occupations, when we 
check their reasons for working, the kind 
of work done, the duration of employ- 
ment, the family status of these workers, 
the social consequences, the religious re- 
actions, we can with good reason con- 
clude: 

That we must cease to regard women 
employed as-casual labor or as one 
whe works only for the “extras.” She 
must be given recognition for what 
she now is—a permanent figure in the 
industrial field. Her status and oppor- 
tunities must be fixed on that basis. 

That too many women are from neces- 

_ sity carrying the dual burden of eco- 
nomic responsibilities and domestic 
duties. Without adequate help this 
condition is bound to menace the health 
of the women and the happiness of the 
home. 

That the care of children under such 
unsatisfactory conditions is at best 
casual. Moral and religious training 
as well as proper bodily care is fre- 
quently lacking. 

That the so-called economic independ- 
ence of women employed is too often 
a complete dependence, not on a family 
group as formerly, but on an industrial 
system that gives no quarter and shows 
no mercy. 

And finally the conclusion with 
which we virtually began that the vast 
majority of women who work at gain- 
ful employment do so because they 
must work to support themselves and 
often those who are dependent upon 
them. 

Much of these brief conclusions has a 
direct bearing on the most vital question 
of the stability and happiness of the 
family unit. The human values created 
by normal family life are threatened by 
this constantly increasing number of 
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women employed. The industrial worker 
becomes almost of necessity an individ- 
ualist. The competition is keen, the 
struggle is tense. The independent exist- 
ence, self-supporting, self-seeking if you 
will, has a tendency to weaken the family 
tie that was usual under a less intensive 
and less independent arrangement where 


ATHER RYAN is given the credit 
3 for saying that “if ten times as many 

women (as supposed to be) were 
thrown out of work,” he would still say 
“protective” laws are good for working 
women. 

Just think of a man or woman who is 
supposed to have the welfare of working 
women at heart to make such a statement! 

We know it to be an actual fact that 
thousands of women lost their work due 
to the passage of these laws, which meant 
that suffering and want was brought into 
the lives of their children, and many an 
aged mother and father—also invalid hus- 
bands—which meant that many more 
thousands suffered. Is it not plain to be 
seen that he does not understand them? 

Can you imagine him telling this to a 
group of wage-earning women? I can 
assure him he would find out in a very 
few seconds that he was not addressing 
an assemblage of “yes-women.” 

- He says the Catholic Church and the 


Lady Heath Recovers 
ADY MARY HEATH is recovering 
from the severe airplane accident 
which threatened her life for a time and 
then threatened her eyesight. A delicate 
brain operation saved her life and her 
sight. She now feels sure that she will 
be able to fly again soon. Readers of 
Equa. Ricuts will be glad to learn that 
this dauntless woman flier is at last ap- 
parently on the road to complete re- 
covery. 


Civil Service Investigation 

ROYAL COMMISSION has been ap- 

pointed to inquire into the British 
Civil Service as a result of the demand of 
English Feminist organizations for equai- 
ity of opportunity, status, and pay be- 
tween men and women in the Civil Ser- 
vice. The differentiation of rates of pay 
between men and women and the com- 
pulsory retirement of women upon mar- 
riage are among the situations to be 
probed. There are five women and ten 


men on the commission. The women are 


Mrs. Wintringham, former member of 
Parliament; Mary Agnes Hamilton, M.P.; 
Mrs. Lowe, Mrs. Ayrton Gould, and the 
Duchess of Atholl. 


members of a family were mutually de- 
pendent. 

Selfish this independent economic 
struggle may be, but I raise the question 
whether it is a deliberate selfishness. Is 
it merely self seeking, is it solely a desire 
for economic independence, is it a craving 
for greater material comforts made pos- 


By Mary Murray 


Editor’s Note: Mrs. Murray, ticket-seller on the 
Brooklyn subway, wrote this reply while “taking in 
fares and also directing passengers at the same 
time.”” It is printed just as she wrote it, for it 
shows how keenly she feels, and we believe she repre- 
sents thousands of others utterly ignored by those 
who insist upon “protective” legislation. 


Women’s Trade Union leaders approach 
this question from the side of experience 
and the facts of human nature. I think 
it rather presumptious for Father Ryan 
to constitute himself as the Catholic 
Church; he is only one of its priests. 

The members of St. Joan’s Social and 
Political Alliance in England, to which 
I belong, are, I am sure, just as good 
Catholics as the National Council of 
Catholic Women and are working assidu- 
ously for industrial equality. 

Ninety-five per cent. of the women 
thrown out of work by these laws belonged 
to unions. Where, oh where, were the 
leaders of the Women’s Trade Union 
League when this happened? Why didn’t 


Feminist Notes 


Women’s Arts and Industries 


HE eighth annual Exposition of 

Women’s Arts and Industries, held in 
New York City, gave examples of the ever- 
broadening scope of women’s achieve- 
ments, 


Exhibitors included ninety-seven wom- 
en owners of businesses, of whom twenty- 
seven are manufacturers of articles rang- 
ing from street cleaners, mirrors, and 
shoes to house dresses, leather goods, and 
soaps. 


A series of forums was held, one being 
devoted to the National Woman’s Party. 
Mrs. Stephen Pell, Florence Bayard 
Hilles, and Frances G. Roberts were 
speakers at the Woman’s Party forum. 


Vocational forums were held under the 
auspices of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, with talks given on merchandising, 
newspaper work, social work, medicine, 
nursing, restaurant work, and law. 


Estonian Woman M. P. 
ARIE REISEK, president of the 
National Council of Women of Es- 


tonia, is a member of Parliament of 
Estonia. 
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sible at least to the skilled and profes- 
sional groups, is it cowardice in refusing 
to sacrifice the purely material side for 
the really worthwhile things of life or 
is it that we are caught in the “wheels 
within wheels” of modern industrial or- 
ganization? 
I leave the answer to you. 


A Catholic Working Woman Replies to Father Ryan 


they come to our defense? Where were 
they hiding? Not behind the proverbial 
woman’s skirts, but behind the coattails 
of the men’s labor leaders, their bosses, 
who helped to put the laws on the statute 
books. 

There is no compulsion to labor save the 
compulsion of family need and personal 
necessity. 

Do Father Ryan and the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women believe that the 
pauperism existing among women out of 
work or who are earning insufficient!y 
does not engender quite as many evils for 
the race as fatigue caused by work? Prob- 
ably more. 

Naturally motherhood is the most glor- 
ious advantage any woman can enjoy, but 
there are many women deprived of this 
privilege, women beyond the child-bearing 
age, women who never marry; how cruelly 
unjust to hamper all women at all times 
in securing economic freedom under the 
guise of protecting motherhood. 


Fabric Specialist 
OUISE HUSTON is said to be the 
first woman to specialize in the su- 
pervision of fiber tests, dyes, et cetera, 
used in the production of synthetic fabrics 
such as rayon. 


For Equal Rights 


RESOLUTION urging “equal right 

to life, liberty, and prosperity with- 
out distinction of nationality, sex, race, 
language, or religion” was adopted Octo- 
ber 11 by the Institute of International 
Law meeting in Briarcliff Manor, New 
York. Doris Stevens, chairman of the 
Inter-American Commission of Women 
and of the Committee on International 
Action of the National Woman’s Party, 
was secretary of sessions at this meeting. 
The Associated Press reports that “for the 
first time in the history of an interna- 
tional gathering the rights of the indi- 
vidual from the individual’s standpoint 
were discussed.” Andre Mandelstam, 
former director of the Legal Department 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Rus- 
sia, introduced the three-part resolution 
on the rights of man, which included the 
phrase quoted above. 
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Woman Assistant in Education 


ESS GOODYKOONTZ, for the past 
five years assistant professor of edu- 
cation in the Department of Elementary 
Education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior. 
Mary Stewart was appointed Assistant 
Director of Education in the Office of In- 
dian Affairs, Department of the Interior, 
a few weeks before, and in announcing 
Miss Goodykoontz’s appointment, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur 
seemed to find something to boast of in 
the fact that two women had been ap- 
pointed to these subordinate posts. | 


Miss Goodykoontz was born in Waukon, 
Iowa, and attended the public schools 
there. After finishing high school, she 
taught in the rural schools and city grade 
schools of Iowa for several years. She 
graduated from the University of Iowa, 
and has written and edited school text- 
books. 


Oh, Well! 


HAT much-heralded “Men’s Righis 

Convention,” which was to be held 
during October — the whole month — in 
Vienna, Austria, has been postponed in- 
definitely, press dispatches say. The 
World League for the Protection of the 
Rights of Men announced that women had 
become dominant, and something had to 
be done about it. 


Women Secretaries of State 


OMEN attending the National As- 

sociation of Secreatries of State in 
convention in Boston early in October in- 
cluded Una Lee Roberts, Secretary of 
State of Oklahoma; Gladys Pyle, Secre- 
tary of State of South Dakota, and Grace 
A. Reavy, Deputy Secretary of State of 
New York. 


Woman Recommended 


OROTHY CUNNINGHAM, Republic- 

an national committeewoman from 
Indiana, has been recommened for ap- 
pointment as collector of internal revenue 
at Indianapolis. Two women have held 
this post, Mabel Reinecke and Myrtle 
Tanner Blacklidge, both at the important 
post in Chicago. Four women are now 
collectors of customs. 


Poland's Woman Judge 


ANDA GABRINSKA is the first 

woman judge in Poland, and the sec- 
ond in Europe. The first was appointed 
in Denmark and the third was recently 
appointed in Germany. Miss Gabrinska 
is described by a Christian Science Moni- 
tor representative as “a type of the mod- 
ern Polish girl who looks on life wth 
fearless bright eyes, determined to do hcr 
part in building up the new Poland.” 
There is now another woman candidate 
for a judgeship in Poland, and Miss Ga- 
brinska thinks the path she has opened 
out will find a wide development. 


Equal Rights 


Own Your Own Business 

UCCESSFUL business women at the 

eighth annual Exposition of Women’s 
Arts and Industries in New York in Oc- 
tober urged women to go into business 
for themselves. Several recounted their 
experiences, telling how they had taken 
the ‘chance on going into business for 
themselves after recognizing that they 
could not obtain equal pay with men in 
the organizations in which they worked 
on salaries. 


Another “First”’ 
ARY CRAWFORD of Memphis, 
Tennessee, is the first woman to be- 
come a licensed classifier of cotton linters 
under the Federal Cotton Standards Act. 
Licenses are issued under the law by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to qualified PEL 
sons, Their job is to certificate the classi- 
fication of cotton linters in accordance 
with the official standards which were ea- 
tablished in 1926 and in 1928. There are 
now thirty-four licensed classifiers of cot- 
ton linters. The official standards cover 
seven grades of fiber, three characters, 
and seven grades for color. 


Jewish Women Want Equality 

HE World Federation of Jewish 

Women, recently formed at the Jewish 
Women’s Congress in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, adopted a resolution for equality 
between men and women in Jewish com, 
munities. Rebecca Kohut of New York 
was chosen president for four years. 


from the Field 


Senator Nye Speaks 


Dakota, who introduced the Equal 


S data, GERALD P. NYE of North 


"—“ Rights Amendment in the Senate, 


was the second speaker in the National 
Woman’s Party’s series of radio pro- 
grams. The North Dakota Senator, second 
youngest member of the Senate and chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Lands, 
spoke on October 16 on “Women’s Con- 
tribution to National Life.” 

Frances Roberts, treasurer of the In- 
dustrial Council of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, will speak at 5:15 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time, over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Chain on “Women 
In Industry.” When Mrs. Roberts made 
her first speech over the radio recently, 
a vice-president of the National Broad- 
casting Company sought her out at the 
restaurant where she works and told her 
it was the best radio speech he had ever 
heard. So all listeners are advised to 
tune in on Wednesday afternoon. 

Now luncheon manager of a large chain 
of restaurants in New York, Mrs. Roberts 
worked up to her present postion from 
that of waitress. She knows the difficul- 
ties which women in industry face, the 


handicaps thrust upon them by restric- 
tive legislation and by custom. She knows 
that the exceptionally capable woman can 
overcome the traditional handicaps, but 
that no matter how competent and able 
a woman is, she cannot combat laws which 
restrict her in industry. 


House Ready October 20 
HE committee directing the remodel- 
ing of Alva Belmont House reported 
at the National Council meeting on Octo- 
ber 8 that the new home of the Woman’s 
Party would be ready for occupancy Oc- 
tober 20 or soon thereafter. 

Mrs. John Winters Brannan is chair- 
man of the committee, and the members 
are: Florence Bayard Hilles, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Wainwright, and Mrs. Valentine Win- 
ters. 

Mrs. Winters, who is also a member of 
the National Council and chairman of the 
Ohio State Branch, was in Washington 
for the meeting of the National Council 
and for work with the committee last 
week. 

Mrs. Stephen Pell of New York came to 
Washington for the meeting of the Na- 


tional Council and the convention ar- 
rangements committee, and during her 
visit attended the reception given at the 
British Embassy in honor of Prime Min- 
ister J. Ramsay MacDonald and his 
daughter, Miss Ishbel MacDonald. 


Clause for a Gift by Will to the 
National Woman’s Party 


Believing that women should have 
Equal Rights and opportunities with 
men before the law, in the pro- 
fessions, in industry, in education, in 
the church, in the home, and in the 
conduct of our Government, I give 
to the National Woman’s Party, a 
corporation of Washington, D. C., . 
dollars 
to further its work for the advance- 
ment of women. 
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